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SPECIALIZED FIELDS FOR WOMEN 
JOURNALISTS. 





Personal experience on newspapers, talks 
with editors and publishers of different-sized 
newspapers in various parts of the country, 
and discussion with women journalists them- 
selves have led me to believe that the best op- 
portunities for trained women journalists to- 
day lie in specialized fields. 

Very often a woman excels as a feature 
writer, chiefly because of her “human inter- 
est instinct,” her ability to adjust herself to 
conditions, and her ability to feel the story 
herself. Because of all these things and be- 
cause — at least most editors admit this of the 
average newspaper woman — she is more 


conscientious and more tenacious than the 
average man, she makes a good reporter ; 
and if she does make.a hit along these lines, 
she gets splendid assignments and there is 
plenty of chance for thrills and for success — 
to a certain extent. 

But it is also a long-known fact that news- 
paper reporters, even the most efficient, do’ not 
get princely salaries ; and, although the re- 
porter may gain reputation among newspaper 
folks and be able to command the highest 
salary there — still the top of the ladder for 
the reporter is not very high. It is also true 
that no one—man or woman— is likely to 
stay put on the top step of the ladder for 
many years. In few other professions is 
there such a constant changing of staff mem- 
bers as in newspaper work. Different editors 
who come and go have different ideas con- 
cerning what constitutes a good reporter ; 
varying ideas concerning what is good news. 
So the reporter who is considered a star by 
one editor may be “ fired” by the next. Aside 
from that fact, there is such a thing as physi- 
cal endurance to be considered. Newspaper 
reporting is strenuous, and the average woman 
can stand the actual chasing of news and fea- 
ture stories at all hours in all kinds of weather 
with meals thrown in helter-skelter only for 
a certain length of time before her energy and 
enthusiasm, or “pep,” are gone. With these 
lacking she is no longer a top-step reporter, 
and her salary declines, as does her reputation. 
It takes all the enthusiasm, the interest in 
other people, and the absolute devotion to 
work that a person can possibly bring into 
being to be a real star reporter. 

The white-haired copy reader, re-write 
man, or “state editor,” drawing from twenty 
to forty dollars a week chiefly because he was 
once a top-step reporter and has been with the 
paper for twenty or thirty years, is a familiar 
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and pathetic figure in many newspaper offices. 
So far few women have reached that stage of 
the game — and it is to be hoped they never 
will reach it; but the fact remains that 
straight reporting, while it is excellent train- 
ing and fascinating experience, offers little 
future for the woman journalist. Yet every 
year more young women are entering the 
journalistic field— eager to study journalism 
and to write. In 1910 the first woman jour- 
nalist was graduated from the Missouri Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, the first school 
of its sort in the world. This June, of the 
118 who will be graduated from this same 
School of Journalism 47 are women. Other 
schools and departments of journalism are 
also turning out women journalists in increas- 
ing numbers. 

Just as the question of what to do with 
them arises, more and better opportunities are 
opening for women writers — opportunities, 
of course, for those who apply themselves and 
have sufficient stability and training. These 
opportunities are more and more in specialized 
fields. Editors who not so Ieng age looked 
askance at the girl applicant for a job are now 
asking for women writers trained along cer- 
tain lines. They want women to write for 
and edit children’s pages ; they need women 
sport writers ; they want women to write for 
and edit women’s pages (of a very different 
sort from the old cut-and-dried household 
page ) ; women who are experts on fashion, 
interior decorating, sewing, cooking, house- 
hold management, beauty culture, shopping. 
health, on many phases of agriculture, on 
drama, art, music ; women who, know business 
and finance ; who are experts on educational 
and religious subjects ; women who are up on 
politics ; and women who are experts along 
dozens of other lines. 

Schools of journalism now are training 
women to supply these needs. Students are 
urged, first of all, to have a thorough general 
education, as a foundation. Then young 
women are encouraged to take up and special- 
ize in the subjects they, individually, are most 
interested in, and to combine this subject with 
journalism. For instance, there is the girl 
who came to college to major in home eco- 
nomics, then got interested in journalism. She 


is lucky, because the demand for women 
writers who are versed along home economics 
lines is great ; and home economics, of course, 
does not mean merely cooking. There are 
hundreds of magazines and newspapers in the 
United States today carrying special depart- 
ments, or columns, or pages devoted to 
women’s interests, including household man- 
agement, cooking, sewing, millinery, home 
furnishings, landscape gardening, architecture, 
interior decorating, fashions, and other sub- 
jects aligned with home economics. In addi- 
tion to the newspapers and magazines that 
have departments devoted to these subjects, 
there are trade publications and house organs 
galore whose entire contents are given over 
to this sort of information and discussion. 

Sport writing is a relatively new field for 
women, but it is growing in importance. Some 
of the Eastern metropolitan newspapers are 
now employing women sport editors, and many 
newspapers and magazines employ women 
sport writers. These women need to be versed 
in athletics of all sorts : tennis, swimming, 
basketball, golf, baseball, hockey, football, 
polo ; and they should know something about 
horses and boating and have a good knowl- 
edge of physical culture. If they know some- 
thing of fishing and hunting, all the better. 
For the outdoor girl who must earn her own 
living, what could be more attractive than 
writing about these things that she most cares 
for? 

It is the same way in other subjects. If a 
woman is especially fond of children and has 
a talent for writing, then she should special- 
ize — write for and about children. If she 
likes nursing or medical knowledge, er spe- 
cialty can profitably be combined with jour- 
nalism. There are many publications devot- 
ing part or all of their space to articles on 
health and hygiene and news of medical sci- 
ence. For those who are most interested in 
religion, there are many newspapers carrying 
columns or pages devoted to religious news —- 
editorials, features, and pictures ; and there 
are many church publications, as well as non- 
denominational religious magazines, which 
need editors and writers. There is excellent 
opportunity for the woman who is interested 
in agriculture and who knows something 
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about the varied phases of this subject, to 
write for the farm publications. These farm 
journals pay contributors well, and are al- 
ways looking for new and interesting features, 
with or without illustrations. 

For the modern woman politician who 
knows how to write, there are unlimited possi- 
bilities. Today women all over the world are 
studying how to become better citizens ; how 
to vote so that their votes will make better 
conditions in relation to education, child labor, 
divorce and marriage, city sanitation, and so 
on. The woman who can write about these 
problems intelligently, who can follow what 
women are doing and predict what they wi!l 
do, who can inspire them to greater effort — 
that writer has a great future. 

The possibilities in specialized journalism 
seem endless when one stops to think of all 
the varied departments newspapers and maga- 
zines already carry and the many others they 
would like to add. Women may train them- 
selves for these specialized jobs as well as 
men, and in some instances better than men 
can. 

Aside from actual writing there are other 
phases of journalism open to women, includ- 
ing the teaching of journalism and work as a 
newspaper librarian. Both offer better op- 
portunities than most beginners realize. It is 
amazing how many high schools, junior high 
schools, and colleges are today offering 
courses in journalism. Here is a chance for 


the woman who has a good fundamental train- 
ing in arts and science and journalism, who 
has had some experience along journalistic 
lines and does not want to continue active 
writing. There are many young women 
whose health or physical condition will not 
allow them to take up the strenuous duties. 
of regular newspaper work. For them teach- 
ing offers an especially interesting field. 

The job of newspaper librarian is also an 
attractive one for this type of woman. Vir- 
tually all city newspapers today have their 
own libraries (they used to be called 
“morgues”” ) where clippings and cuts, photo- 
graphs, newspaper files, and reference books 
are kept in order so that members of the 
staff may quickly obtain necessary data on 
current events, biography, history, and other 
subjects. A newspaper librarian should have 
a good sense of news values, hence training in 
journalism is an asset. Training in library 
work is also very useful. 

Salaries for any specialized work depend on 
the city and the publication ; but there is 
greater future for the specialized journalist, 
the woman who is an expert in her line. With 
the increasing number of magazines and other 
publications on the market and the widening 
field for writers, there is no reason why each 
woman journalist cannot find her place—a 
place which offers work that she enjoys and 
salary that will comfortably meet her needs. 
Sara L. Lockwood. 


Cotumsia, Missouri. 





COMMON ERRORS _IN 


The employer who gave the direction, “ Do 
not give or accept verbal instructions,” violated 
his own rule. He meant oral instructions, 

The word “rhyme,” in common use, has 
no etymological justification, having obtained 
currency, beginning in the sixteenth century, 
from a supposed connection with “ rhythm,” 
which comes from the Latin “ rhythmus,” 
while “ rime,” as the word is properly spelled, 


WRITING CORRECTED, —LXIl. 


comes from the Old French “rime” ( end ), 
or the Anglo-Saxon “rim” (number ). The 
fashion now is to use the spelling “ rime.” 

“Complacent” and “complaisant” have 
different meanings. A complacent person is 
one who is self-satisfied. A complaisant per- 
son is one who is disposed to please, courteous, 
obliging. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are 
Tre WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them THE 


who 


always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine ar: 


The 


WriTerR are always open for any one 


pages of 


has anything 
Articles 
ideal length is about 


helpful and 
should be closel, 
1,000 words 


practical to say. 


condensed ; the 
ee 

Charged with using the mails to defraud, 
J. C. Kunzinger and Mary Tesoni, of th 
Bristol Photoplay Company, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, have been arrested by Post- 
office inspectors, and held by United States 
Commissioner Hitchcock in $3,000 and $1,000 


bail. Assistant United States Attorney Menin 
says that the company did last year a business 
of $52,000. The operations of the Bristol 
Photoplay Company were fully exposed in a 
long article in THe Writer for November, 
1922. Those who have published the adver- 
tisement of the company since then have a 
share in the responsibility. 


The latest generous offer comes from the 
Afington Company, Inc., “Producers of 
Music,” New York City, in the form of an 
extremely personal letter, printed in type- 
writer style, which reads as follows, unsigned 
either by “the Janitor,” or by “ myself” :—- 
:—It is now 6:30 P. M. 
Everybody connected with the office have gone 
home except the Janitor and myself. The type- 
writers are hushed for the day, the telephones 
have stopped ringing and midst all this silence 
a thought has occured to me and that is why I 
am addressing you in behalf of the company. 

The writer was standing in the 
the Longacre Building a short time ago. 
raining and two 


Esteemed Friend 


doorway of 
It was 
near me 


gentlemen standing 


were in earnest conversation. They were Music 
Publishers: who had for a long time been unable 
to get a new idea or a hit. They argued for 
was fiually agreed that the 
humdrum of City life had much to do with the 


some time and it 
inactive minds of their staff writers and the re- 
sult was no new ideas. 

Publisher No. 1 
good ideas are tucked away in pockets of people 
living miles away from New York City.” 

Publisher No. 2 agreed but said, “ Who wants 
the job of looking for them”, 


said, “TI bet a number of 


so in my silence 
the idea occured to me to surround myself with 
the finest staff of writers obtainable and then get 
in touch with unknown authors and assist them 
develop their song poems in hopes that both the 
Publisher and the 


benefited. 


unknown writer might be 
That is why you are being addressed. 
Will you take the time to 
please and then 


folder 
send us a cory of some song 
poems you may have written and we will write 


read our 


you our candid opinion of same by return mail 
assured that you will 
having done so. 


and you can feel 
regret 


never 
Thanking you in advance, 

Very truly yours, 

AFINGTON COMPANY, INC. 


* 
* 7 


It appears from this that the object of the 
writer of the letter is to benefit “both the 
Publisher and the unknown writer,” incident- 
ally, perhaps, getting some slight benefit him- 
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self. The folder enclosed, headed “How 
Much Is an Idea Worth?” discusses in a 
glowing way ideas and their money-making 
possibilities in the field of song-writing, mak- 
ing the interesting assertion that “ There is 
positively no other profession that can be so 
easily entered and yet offers such genuine op- 
portunity for making money as that of song- 
writing,” and adding that “publishers are al- 
ways scouring the Country for good ‘HIT 
MATERIAL’ which proves to the beginner or 
unknown writer that a real opportunity exists 
in this money making. field of endeavor.” 
“Earnest purpose, vision and courage is all 
you need to start,” says the folder, encourag- 
ingly leaving literary ability and other trivial 
qualifications that might be useful to a song- 
writer wholly out of sight. “Did you eve: 
stop to think,” the folder goes on to say, “that 
perhaps the song poem you are carrying 
around in your pocket or have tucked away 
in some closet might be the money making 
cyclonic song hit of the Country if properiy 
presented to the Public?” Considering how 
many girls have thought in their secret hearts 
that they could beat Mary Pickford on the 
screen, it is quite possible that some writ:=rs 
who carry song-poems around in their pockets, 
or have them tucked away in some closet, may 
have had some such idea, and that they are 
willing to believe that “even if you yourself 
think very little of your own humble effort 
there may be millions of people who will rave 
over it as they did over ‘Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,’ a song pronounced by critics to be 
without reason, and still a success that bears 
out our contention.” How encouraging it is 
to think, as the folder suggests, that “the 
writer of popular songs is the highest paid 
writer in the world.” “An Author of a book 
spends months and sometimes years on one 
book before it is complete. The fiction writer 
must have a well Trained Brain, and must 
know the Technic of his profession. But the 
song writer needs no such education, and no 
musical training — just simply has to create 
the idea.” In years gone by, the unknown 
writer found it hard to “break in,” but “ To- 
day the Afington Company, Inc., is getting 
thousands of ‘new ideas’ for songs into such 
shape that they easily become commercially 


available.” What does the company do? The 
folder tells : — 

We revise your lyric. We compose the mel- 
ody. We engrave the music plates. We fur- 
nish you with a title page design. We print 
your picture on the outside of cover. We copy- 
right your song in your name. We print and 
deliver 250 regular copies to you. We print 
same edition on good paper. We submit both 
the lyric and melody to you for your approval 
with promptness. 

We guarantee perfect satisfaction in every 
particular, which will cost you Forty ($40.00), 
if paid on the installment plan, or Thirty-five 
( $35.00 ) dollars if paid spot cash upon signing of 
contract but remember these copies are regular 
copies such as your Friends pay 25 cents per 
copy, and if you will dispose of these copies, 
which should be extremely easy, you will have 
collected $62.50, now deduct the $40.00 you have 
paid us from the $62.50 and you will find you 
have actually made a profit of $22.50 for your 
labor, and you have had your lyric revised Free. 
And besides that, all the millions —or bil- 

lions — received from the popular sale of the 
song, of which the “ contract” says : “ There 
is nothing in this contract to prevent the 
author from disposing of said song to a Pub- 
lisher”! Moreover, the contract provides 
that “the Company shall have the right to 
submit said song to the Music Jobbers, Manu- 
facturers of producing rolls, instrument Music 
Dealers, etc., and for every sale made for the 
rights to reproduce the song the Author shall 
receive Fifty (50% ) percent and the Com- 
pany Fifty (50% ) percent of all proceeds, 
accounting to be made semiannually.” 


* 
* = 


Of course nobody can predict that every 
song idea submitted will be an overwhelming 
popular success. This the Afington Company 
recognizes in a prudent paragraph which 
reads : “ This little venture may lead you to 
success or fortune, ‘who knows,’ no one, it is 
impossible to predict unless we want to mis- 
represent this matter to you, and that we re- 
fuse to do, as our business is founded on lofty 
principles.” 

How many of those who have had exper- 
ience paying for the “ publication” of their 
songs will take advantage of this generots 
new offer? 


Tat 
Eight Princeton professors were asked re- 


cently what seemed to them the six most im- 


muha d ales 


peony Sark ar aM REI ga Np 69 ts ERE, 
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portant words in the English language. It is 
interesting to note that five of the eight word- 
lists submitted contained the word “ loyalty,” 
and that the words “courage,” “ work,” 
“truth,” and “humor” were each included in 
two lists. Dr. Henry van Dyke submitted a 
list different from all the others, selecting as 
the most important words “A,” “the,” “ is,” 
“no,” “yes,” and “do” —although the Rus- 
sian language gets along very well without 
any articles whatever. The words selected by 
the other professors, who seemed to have in 
mind the qualities and things most desirable 
in life, were, in alphabetical arrangement : — 
Beauty, character, charity, courage, duty, 
energy, fairness, family, friends, health, honesty, 
honor, humanity, humor, intelligence, justice, 
knowledge, liberty, love, loyalty, magnanimity, 
perseverance, recreation, religion, sacrifice, ,san- 
ity, self-control, service, sincerity, sport, 
pathy, truth, work. 


sym- 


However it may be for people in general, 
for writers, and especially for writers dealing 
with facts, the six most important words are : 
What? Who? When? Why? Where? How? 
The answers to these questions are all-impor- 
tant in writing, especially in newspaper work, 
and every writer should have them constantly 
in mind. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


An interesting movement to discover and 
train new writers is the formation of an 
organization called the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, in which Russell Doubleday, 
Brian Hooker, Frederic Taber Cooper, ans 
Clayton Hamilton, all well-known 
men, are prominent. 

The organization through which these men 
and their associates will work is physically an 
enlargement of the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration, which developed an extension sys- 
tem for training screen authors. Its basic 
training for creative writing will form the 
nucleus of the new system. The instruction 
in screen technique as a specific branch will 
be continued. 

The Palmer 


literary 


Institute of Authorship is 


unique in concept and formation. Messrs. 
Doubleday, Hooker, Hamilton, Cooper, and 
their associates, with Frederick Palmer as 
chairman, form a supervising committee called 
the Advisory Council. Mr. Palmer is also 
editor-in-chief of the institution, and Mr. 
Hamilton is director of education. Through 
this re-organization, which has been in de- 
velopment for more than a year, the Palme- 
Photoplay Corporation continues as a film- 
producing concern, but all educational activi- 
ties are to be conducted by the Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship. 

The training offered will embrace all the 
principal fields of literary endeavor. The 
technique of Poe, De Maupassant, and other 
old masters will not be used as a model by the 
new institution, which instead will teach its 
students to write the sort of material modern 
publishers demand. Text-books used as 
part of the students’ equipment have been 
written by Douglas Z. Doty, formerly edito- 
of the Century. 

With a view to discovering and encouraginz 
new writers, the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship has created an annual foundation to 
award scholarship prizes nationally and for 
each State, for the best short stories and 
screen plays. Five hundred dollars will be 
offered for each of two yearly major prizes, 
and none of these awards will deprive the 
author of his rights of ownership. 


Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, in 
an article in Scribner’s, points out that while 
Shakspere’s works contain many mistakes in 
grammar, critics have been able to find but 
two grammatical errors in the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. 

The errors consist of the well known 
phrase, “ Whom do men say I am,” and in the 
third verse, twenty-seventh chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs, “ A stone is heavy and the 
sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier 
than them both” —which are incorrect, ac- 
cording to grammatical standards of today. 


With reference to the short-story contests 
that Harper’s Magazine is holding throughout 
the year, the magazine notes editorially in the 
May issue: “It is too early to generalize 
much about the stories received, but this much 








oe 
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can be said. Every type of story has, of 
course, been represented ; but among those 
whose quality has made them worthy of ser:- 
ous consideration, only a very small portion 
have been stories of action, adventure, or hu- 
mor. Whether this is because such tales are 
not being written widely, or because of some 
mistaken impression that Harper’s Magazine 
is more interested in character studies, it is 
hard to say.” The foregoing statement was 
based upon the more than three thousand 
manuscripts submitted in the first contest, 
which closed on March 31. The second con- 
test will close on June 30. 


-— 


QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 








If a person were to send a short story, 
anonymously, to some obscure weekly news- 
paper and said story were printed without any 
compensation to the author, would the author 
be violating any of the ethics of journalism 
if he were to attempt to sell the story to some 
other periodical? Would he have to vet the 
consent of the editor who first accepted the 
story? G. C. 

[ A story once published, under any circum- 
stances, cannot be sold as an original manu- 
script. If the publication in which it appeared 
was copyrighted, the copyright belongs to the 
publisher ; if it was not copyrighted, the story 
belongs to the public.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 





Doubleday, Page, & Company ( Garden 
City, N. Y.) announce the publication of a 
new all-fiction magazine, under the title of 
Frontier, the first number of which will prob- 
ably be issued in the early Fall. The maga- 
zine will be a monthly publication of standard 
size, and will run novels, novelettes, short 
stories, and some verse. Its general appeal 


will be that of the outdoor adventure sort. 
Harry E. Maule will be the editor of Frontier, 
continuing as editor of Short Stories, as well. 
In his opinion, the title of the new magazine 
includes the frontiers of civilization wherever 
found and in whatever time. Thus, the field 
is open for stories of the North American 
frontier as it advanced from the Alleghany 
Mountains to the Pacific coast. Stress will be 
laid upon the Western frontier of America, 
either in the United States or Canada, but the 
publishers also solicit stories of the frontiers 
of South America, Africa, the South Seas, the 
Orient, and of that -everlasting frontier, the 
Sea. A contributor to Frontier will thus, Mr. 
Maule says, have more latitude in the matter 
of the historical story than he has in writing 
for Short Stories, although story value will 
always be the primary interest, rather than 
historical background or details of local color. 
Prompt decisions and payment on acceptance 
will be the rule of the magazine. A certain 
amount of give-and-take between author and 
editor is expected, and the relations with con- 
tributors will be conducted on the basis of 
good-will and human understanding. The 
magazine seeks and expects to pay for the 
very best material in this field, and the pub- 
lishers want to list among their contributors 
all of the best writers who are popular with a 
wide public, but they will also show a special 
hospitality to those writers who come under 
the general classification of beginners. The 
editor aims to develop new writers, and in his 
attempt to do this he expects writers to work 
with him in hearty co-operation. The market 
for Frontier is wide open for material and for 
suggestions of every kind. 





The Independent (9 Arlington street, Bos- 
ton) is particularly interested in receiving 
short stories, of from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
The editors say that magazine fiction at pres- 
ent seems to them in general far too long, as 
if writers had given up the attempt to con- 
dense narrative into really small compass. 


The Triple-X Magazine ( Robbinsdale. 
Minn.) would welcome more stories dealing 
with athletic sports. Captain Roscoe Fawcett, 
the managing editor, says : “ The American 
people are great for outdoor sports, and this 
is going to be especially true this year, when 
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the Olympic Games will be held in Paris. 
Any short stories containing something new 
and interesting in the line of sport fiction will 
be assured of our sympathetic consideration.” 
W. H. Faweett, the publisher of Triple-X, is 
captain and manager of the American Olympic 
Trapshooting Team. 


The Dreyfuss Art Company (514 Broad- 
way, New York) is constantly buying verses 
available for greeting cards, regardless of the 
season, and its wants cover all observed oc- 
casions, except Hallowe’en, St. Patrick’s Day, 
and National holidays. Verses must have 
original features, either in thought or phras- 
Verses of four lines are preferred, but 
six, or even eight, lines are also 

The rates vary from fifty cents 
Just now the Company is 
Gold Star 


ing. 
verses of 
considered. 
to a dollar a line. 
anxious to receive verses for a 
Mother and Friendship Day. 

The Pioneer (San Antonio, Texas ) will 
broaden the scope of its appeal beginning with 
the June Hitherto the magazine has 
contained the work of the best southwesteri 
writers chiefly, and in calling for the best 


issue. 


efforts of new writers the magazine hopes to 
propagate fresh ideas. The work of the be- 
ginner will be welcome ; the editor hopes to 
“find” new talent, making the magazine a 
medium of ushering in new forms of expres- 
sion and new artists into the field of letters. 
Just now the editor is particularly interested in 
receiving short stories. Such stories need not 
be of a Texas locale, nor of any specific type 
or length, although stories dealing with Texas 
life and color, not exceeding 3,000 words, if 
particularly well handled, will probably re- 
ceive preference, but the action story, the mys- 
tery story, the atmosphere story, the character 
story, and the simple love story will all be wel- 
come. Manuscripts will be paid for according 
to strength immediately on acceptance. Auth- 
ors who set a price on their work are re- 
quested to stipulate price in submitting manu- 
scripts. It is suggested that those desiring to 
submit stories study a copy of the magazine 
before sending in their work. 


True Confessions ( Robbinsdale, Minn.) 
wants more stories of the “confession” type 


from experienced writers, writers who hitherto 
have not turned their talents to this particular 
form. True Confessions wants stories that 
deal frankly, but not offensively, with the more 
emotional phases of life, having a fact foun- 
dation, and not exceeding 7,500 words. The 
magazine is making an especial appeal just 
now for stories for and about women. They 
should deal with phases of feminine life which 
are unusual, yet capable of common under- 
standing, be sympathetic and sincere, and 
arouse the reader’s interest at the start and 
move on to a strong climax. They must not 
only be true to life, but life itself. True 
Confessions will pay a minimum rate of tw> 
cents a word immediately on acceptance. 


Live Stories (627 West Forty-third street, 
New York ) for the next few months desires 
fiction of the first-person confession sort, hav- 
ing plot, suspense, pathos, moral atmosphere, 
and a logical happy ending. These stories, 
however, are to purport to be written by a 
young woman who, through some plan or some 
act of her own, succeeded in securing love, a 
husband, and a home. Live Stories is partic- 
ularly anxious to reach readers with true 
tales of romance in which a woman has se- 
cured, by sacrifice and nobility, great happi- 
ness for herself. Eliot Keen is now the edi- 
tor of Live Stories. 


The Boy Citizen, publication of which was 
suspended during the World 
published again beginning with the September 


Nar, will be 


number. The magazine is devoted to making 
better citizens of America’s boys, and will 
contain fiction, departments, and articles on 
boys who have succeeded. Charles A. Phelps 
is the editor, and the magazine will be pub- 
lished by the Boy Citizen Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


Thomas L. Masson, formerly editor of Life, 
is sending out a card, addressed “To all 
writers,” which says : “ Have you any strictly 
original manuscript ( never before published ) 
which has either been rejected or purposely 
withheld and which you are confident is 
good? If you will send it to me I shall be 
most glad to consider it for publication in a 
forthcoming book of reckless realism. The 
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great majority of periodicals are restricted to 
certain editorial conventions based mostly on 
commercial reasons, and it is not, uncommon 
for really fine work to lie in obscurity. You 
can be as radical, as serious or as humorous 
as you like. The most I can offer in the way 
of compensation is a copy of the book when 
published. All manuscripts should be type- 
written on one side of the paper only, should 
contain the name and address of the author, 
who should keep a carbon copy, as I cannot 
undertake to return contributions except when 
accompanied by stamped and return addressed 
envelopes. No manuscript should exceed 3,000 
words. Mark all envelopes ‘ Rejected, and 
address Thomas L. Masson, P. O. Box 244, 
Glen Ridge, N. J.” 


The editorial office of Voices is now at 45 
East Fifty-sixth street, New York. No 
manuscripts will be considered from May 1=< 
to September 15. 


Liberty is the name which the Coloroto 
Company has selected, from more than 1,300,- 
000 suggestions sent in by people from all 
over the world, for the new weekly published 
by the owners of the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Daily News. The first prize of 
$20,000 has been awarded to George A. Elwell, 
who sent in the name of Liberty, together 
with 3,017 other names. The second prize of 
$4,000 was awarded to Charles A. Eypper, for 
the name Vision. The magazine is published 
at 25 Park place, New York, and special arti- 
cles and long and short fiction are desired. 


The Motor Camper & Tourist (53 Park 
place, New York ) offers prizes amounting to 
$200 — $75, $50, two of $20, two of $10, and 
three of $5 — for the best illustrated articles 
on motor camping and_ touring. Articles 
should not exceed 2,500 words, and should be 
accompanied by at least three photographs, not 
smaller than 3x5, finished on glossy paper. 
The contest will close at noon August 30. 
Acceptable manuscripts not winning a prize 
will be paid for at regular space rates. 


The Stratford Monthly of Boston, which has 
resumed publication, will award every three 
months a prize of $100 for the best poem suh- 


mitted during that period. There is no limita- 
tion of space or theme. 


The London Bookman offers monthly prizes 
for the best original lyric. 


The first prize of $500 in the radio drama 
competition conducted by Station WGY, of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been awarded to Miss Agnes Miller, 
of New York, for her comedy drama of busi- 
ness life, entitled “A Million Casks of 
Pronto.” 


The 1924 awards of the Joseph Pulitzer 
prizes and scholarships for excellence in jour- 
nalism, letters, and arts have been announced, 
as follows :— 

Prize of $1,000 for the year’s American 
novel best presenting the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American life and the highest stan- 
dard of American manners and manhood, to 
Margaret Wilson (now Mrs. G. D. Turner ), 
for her novel, “ The Able McLaughlins.” 

Prize of $1,000 for the “ original American 
play performed in New York best representing 
the educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, good 
taste, and good manners,” to Hatcher Hughes, 
for his play “ Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 

Prjze of $2,000 for the “best book of the 
year upon the history of the United States,” 
to Charles Howard Mcellwain, professor of 
history at Harvard, for his “The American 
Revolution : A Constitutional Interpretation.” 

Prize of $1,000. for the “best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vice to the people,” to Michael Pupin, profes- 
sor of electro-mechanics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, for his “ From Immigrant to Inventor.” 

Prize of $1,000 for the “best volume of 
verse by an American author,” to Robert 
Frost, for his “ New Hampshire.” 

The journalism prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows : For the best editorial article ( $500 ), 
to F. W. Buxton, of the Boston Herald ; for 
the best example of a reporter’s work, “ from 
point of accuracy, terseness, and accomplish- 
ment of public good” ($1,000 ), to Magner 
White, of the San Diego ( Calif.) Sun, for 
his story of the eclipse of the sun ; for the 
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best cartoon ( $500 ), to J. N. Darling, of the 
New York Herald Tribune. There was no 
competition for the $1,000 prize for the best 
history of the services rendered to the public 
by the American press. 

Similar prizes are offered for award next 
year. 


The winners of Life’s War Contest are : 
First prize, $250, to Stuart Chase; second 
prize, $125, to Oscar Graeve ; third prize, $75, 
to Ralph S. Moore ; and the fourth prize, $50, 
to W. E. Strang. 


The prize of $250 offered by Walter May, 
of Pittsburgh, through the Committee on Pub- 
licity Methods in Social Work, for the best 
one-act play, to be produced at the National 
Conference of Social Work in Toronto dur- 
ing the week of June 24, has been awarded to 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, of the Women's 
Protective Association, Cleveland, for her play, 
“The First of May.” “A Horse Shoe-Nail,” 
by Frances B. Williams, and “It Could n't 
Happen to Us,” by Nancy Burney Cox, re- 
ceived honorable mention. 


The Blanche Wagstaff Sonnet Prize of the 
Poetry Society of America has been awarded 
to David Morton for his sonnet, “ These Fields 
at Evening.” . 


Voices ( New York ) has awarded the 1923 
prize of fifty dollars to Hortense Flexner for 
her poem, “French Clock.” The sonnet prize 
was awarded to Lena Hall for her 
“ Values.” 


sonnet, 


Wallingford Riegger, of New York, has 
been awarded the Berkshire prize of $1,000 
offered by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge for the best 
chamber music work entered in the annual 
competition of the Berkshire Music Colony. 
One hundred and six compositions 
twelve countries were submitted. 


from 


The first prize of $1,000 offered by Better 
Times for the best plan further to co-ordinate 
the work of the two thousand charitable and 
social welfare organizations in New York, has 
been awarded to a committee of New York 
City members of the American Association of 


Social Welfare. The second prize of. $500 is 
awarded to Rowland Hayes, director of the 
Cleveland Welfare Association, and the third 
prize of $250 is awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Dunham. Mr. Dunham is secretary of 
the Newton, Mass., Central Council of Social 


Agencies. 


The prizes offered by Lyric West for poems 
published in it during the year, April, 1923- 
April, 1924, are as follows: For the best 
narrative poem, $100, to George Sterling for 
“The Flight ” in the June issue ; for the poem 
most original and fresh in subject matter and 
treatment, $100, to Constance Lindsay Skinner 
for the “Song of the Long River” in the 
April issue ; for the best lyric, $50, to Mar- 
garet Widdemer for “ Hill Sunset” in the 
April issue ; for the best poem by a western 
writer, $50, to Dorothy Pinckney Pillsbury for 
“Camp Fires” in the October issue ; for the 
best poem by a new writer, $50, to Nora B. 
Cunningham for “The Wind” in the October 
issue ; and for the best sonnet, $50, to Hilde- 
garde Flanner for “ The Flowers of Apollo” 
in the March issue. The Lyric West sus- 
pended publication with the April issue. 


The prize of $100 offered through the Book- 
fellows by Leland Stanford Kemnitz, of De- 
troit, for the best sonnet or group of sonnets 
has been awarded to Adelaide Nichols, for a 
sequence of nine sonnets, entitled “ Sonnets to 
Arainsan.” 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pez- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse rub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
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Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly .Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1925. Particulars 
in June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRriTeR. 

Prize of £1,000 offered through Hughes Massie & 
Co. for the best serial story suitable for weekly publi- 
cation, contest closing June 30. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Bross prize of $6,000 offered through Lake Forest 
College, Illinois, for the best religious book sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1925. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Forum for the best 
short story submitted by July 1. Particulars in Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Fawcett 
Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., for the best stories 


of adventure and western romance for the new maga- 


zine, Triple-X, submitted by September 1. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Minimum prize of $3,000 offered in the third Chau- 
tauqua drama contest, for a suitable full-length play 
for use during the summer of 1925, contest closing 
August 15. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
‘ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February, 
1923, WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
257 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plan 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best answer to the question, 
“Who is to pay for broadcasting?” sent to Alfred 


7 


M. Caddell, 50 Union square, New York, before July 
20. Particulars in May Writer. 

Near East Relief prizes of $50 for the best article 
on the orphanage work of the Near East Relief pub- 
lished in some magazine between June, 1924, and 
January, 1925, and $50 for the best article on inter- 
national Golden Rule Sunday published in some 
magazine during November or December, 1924, con- 
test closing December 31. Particulars in May 
WRITER. , 

Prize of $100 offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best musical setting of “May Comes Laugh- 
ing,” submitted before September 15. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edv- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February WRritTER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prizes of $60 and $40 offered by the Writer’s Digest 
for the best short stories received by June 20. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Fourth Annual Musical competition of the Swift 
& Company Male Chorus, offering a prize of $100 for 
the best setting of “‘ The Singers” by Longfellow, 
or “ Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” by Shak- 
spere, contest closing June 15. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to suprlant “ Bright 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by the Overland Monthly and Out 
West Magazine: annual prize of $50 for the best 
short story published in the magazine during the 
year ; prize of $50 for the best short story by a resi- 
dent of California, contest closing July 1 ;, and the 
Charles Granger Blanden prize of $50 for the best 
lyric submitted by August 1. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $1o—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Wrirer. 


Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
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the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Fhoto-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Writer. 

Monthly rfrizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $so for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Writer. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
poetry, to the “ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in Janvo-~ Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each dav 
Particulars in May Writer, 


Particulars in December 


—_—_ rs —___———. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Eleancr Baldwin, whe wrote the poem, 
“The Rider in the Wind,” printed in Scrib- 
ner’s for May, was born and brought up in 
Charlestown, N. H. After graduating from 
the public schools there, she spent two years 
at the Girls’ Latin School in Boston, where 
she was made a member of the staff of the 
school magazine, the Jabberwock, but she says 
she wrote only one article for the paper. The 
next two years were devoted to the study of 


elocution and stage technique. Miss Baldwin’s 
father was an actor and her mother a teacher 
of dancing, so that she says she must have 
been born with a love for the drama and the 
dance. She took no serious interest in poetry 
until she was twenty-one, and at that time 
knew neither the proper form of the sonnet 
nor how many lines it had. For five years 
now she has been a student of Dr. E. Charltoa 
Black, head of the English Department at 
Boston University, under whom she has taken 
the Harvard Extension Courses. “ The 
Riders of the Wind” was written when Miss 
3aldwin was twenty-four. She wrote the 
poem about a friend who lost his life in the 
war ; and gave to the picture the added flavor 
of her own experiences of flying in an air- 
plane. She says that some of her poems sing 
through her mind and she changes scarcely a 
word ; others she writes and rewrites until 
they little semblance to their original 
thought and expression, and she finds pleasure 
in taking infinite pains with them. Miss 
Baldwin’s work has appeared in Life, Scrib- 
ner’s, Our Dumb Animals, the Boston Trans- 
cript, the New York Sun, the Washington 
Star, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and in 
England and Scotland. 


bear 


Leigh Morton, whose story, “ Mrs. Denton 
Gets Off,” appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
for May, calls this her first published story, 


for, she says, two stories for boys which she 
had published nearly twenty years ago seem a 
part of another life. In the interim, she has 
written occasionally, to amuse herself and with 
no thought of publication, writing being her 
relaxation and private pleasure. Two years 
ago, however, she was urged by friends to take 
the matter seriously. She has, she says, no 
methods, but writes around an idea or a char- 
acter by instinct ; but, she adds, she has no 
doubt that in order to get on she will have to 
learn as fast as possible to do everything that 
is the reverse of instinct. 


John V. Watts, whose story, “The River,’ 
was published in Young’s Magazine for May, 
has been writing since January, 1921, and in 
that time has sold some thirty-odd stories to 
Young’s Magazine, Snappy and Live Stories, 
the Smart Set, Breezy Stories, the Dance 
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Lovers’ Magazine, True Stories, Marriage 
Stories, and others. Mr. Watts’s real work is 
on a newspaper, and his fiction writing is 1 
side issue. When he gets an idea, he says, he 
writes the story easily and quickly and sub- 
mits it to the markets that buy from him 
regularly. If a story is refused the third 
time he throws it into the waste-basket, but 
most of his matter sells the first time out. 
“The River” was written about persons Mr. 
Watts met in the backwoods of Florida about 
two years ago, and he says the characters are 
all real, some of them even to their names. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Stereotyped Phrases. — Stock phrases used 
by New York newspapermen have been com- 
piled by Frank Ward O'Malley : — 

What prompted the young woman to leave her 
home in Manistee? The lure of Broadway. 

When do the police expect to make an arrest? 
Within a few hours. 

How did the unexpected announcement im- 
press the city? Like a bolt from the blue. 

What are West Point and Annapolis students? 
Our future generals and admirals. 

Who is suspected of the kidnaping? A swarthy 
foreigner, seen to be hanging about the child’s 
home. 

What was the building when the firemen ar- 
rived? <A roaring furnace. 

How did the damaged ship arrive? She limped 
into port. 

At what speed did the taxicab escape? Fully 
eighty miles an hour. 

What was the revolver doing? Still smoking. 

What is the effect of a one-inch snow-fall in 
Manhattan? One of the worst blizzards that has 
gripped the city in its icy grasp in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. 

Describe our candidates on the eve of election? 
They are confident of victory and predict a land- 
slide. 

If 17,468 persons visit Coney Island on a Sun- 
day afternoon and 9,001 arrive that night, what 
is the total of the day’s visitors at the island? 
A throng of pleasure-seekers which the police 
estimated at 300,000. 


Literary Highwaymen. — A man who felt 
the impulse to write was working in a Cana- 
dian lumber camp when an advertisement from 
a Missouri concern, offering to market the 
manuscripts of authors, fell into his hands. 
He submitted a story. In reply came a pro- 
posal saying that his work had merit, and that 





the concern would be pleased to make three 
typewritten copies of the manuscript and 
undertake its sale “in accordance with the ser- 
vices described in our booklet, upon the receipt 
of a rebuttal advancement of $89.50 but sub- 
ject, of course, to our usual commission when 
sale is effected. Your MS. contained about 
4,800 words. Upon receipt of the rebuttal 
advancement above mentioned we are prepared 
to give your business immediate and proper 
attention.” The letter went on to say that 
this was a cut rate and that the firm had made 
it “in an effort to assist you to the very best 
of our ability.” 

The country is overrun by literary highway- 
men who are attempting to capitalize the de- 
sire many persons have to write, and sell what 
they have written. It would seem that the 
postal authorities could put an end to such 
swindles. A fee for typing a manuscript and 
a charge for advice concerning the availabil- 
ity of a story are not unusual, but to ask a 
man to send $80.50—bargain rates —to de- 
fray the expense of putting his story in the 
mails is little less than grand larceny. —In- 
dianapolis News. 

Rejected Play Now a Gold Mine. — Based 
on financial results, “ Abie’s Irish Rose” is the 
most successful play ever written. It has al- 
ready earned its practically unknown writer, 
Anne Nichols, more than $2,000,000, and seems 
rood for at least that much more for her. 
Some good judges think “ Abie” will earn 
$5,000,000 for Miss Nichols in the next ten 
years. 

Yet the play was refused with emphasis by 
every manager in New York. For two years 
Miss Nichols hawked the play around, but the 
managers looked upon the manuscript as a 
“joke.” No one would risk a nickel. Finally 
in desperation Miss Nichols decided to produce 
the play herself. She had only thirty-four 
dollars as capital, but by dint of hard work and 
persuasion she managed to get credit enough 
to gather a company together and hire a 
theatre. 

The first night of the production seemed a 
fiasco. Miss Nichols had no money to adver- 
tise and the result was a slender audience. 
She managed to get all the New York critics 
to the show, as it opened on an off night. All 
the critics promptly denounced the show as a 
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“flop.” There was not one review with even 
a grain of praise. One critic said it was “ the 
poorest play that ever reached Broadway.” 
Another called it in derision “the worst play 
in the world.” 

Even this could not discourage Miss 
Nichols. She determined to keep the show on 
for two weeks anyway. As she was already 
“ broke,” she could be no worse off. 

To the surprise of every one but Miss 
Nichols, the play began to pick up business 
after the first two or three nights. By the end 
of two weeks the play was actually showing 
a profit to the theatre, and of course it stayed 
on. Then the public began to come in droves 
and “Abie” has been “sold out” for every 
performance since, the greatest record that 
New York ever saw. And it is not New 
York alone. The play has smashed records 
everywhere. 

The story is a simple one about the love of 
a Jewish boy for an Irish girl and the conse- 
quent complications between the families. — 
Boston Post. 


Stevenson’s Advice to a Writer. — A lady 
who had some lessons in composition from 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his Bournemouth 
days quotes some of his precepts in the Corn- 
hill Magazine : — 

“You should have used fewer adjectives and 
many more descriptive verbs. If you want me 
to see your garden don’t, for pity’s sake, talk 
about ‘climbing roses’ or ‘green, mossy 
lawns.’ Tell me, if you like, that roses twined 
themselves ‘round the apple trees and fell in 
showers from the branches. Never dare tell 
me again anything about ‘green grass.’ Tell 
me how the lawn was flecked with shadows. 
I know perfectly well that grass is green. So 
does everybody else in England. What you 
have to learn is something different from that. 
Make me see what it was that made your gar- 
den distinct from a thousand others. And, by 
the way, while we are about it, remember once 
for all that ‘green’ is a word I flatly forbid 
you to utter in a description more than per- 
haps once in a lifetime.” 


The Centering of Headings. — Headings 
may be quickly and accurately centered on 
the typewriter without the use of a centering 


scale or any other special attachment. The 
method is as follows :— 

Set the typewriter carriage at the exact 
center of the line of writing. 

Then strike the back spacer key once for 
every two letters or spaces in the heading 
which you wish to center. In other words, 
count these letters or spaces in blocks of two, 
striking the back spacer key once for each 
count. Wherever the carriage stops when you 
complete the count, there you should begia 
to write the heading, which will then appear 
in the exact center of the line of writing, with 
equal margins on either side. 

To Find the Exact Center of the Writing 
Line :— 

Note the number on the scale at which the 
left inside margin stop and the right inside 
margin stop are set. Add the two figures and 
divide by two. 

For instance, you are writing a 60-space 
line, the left margin being set at 5 and the 
right margin at 65. The total of the two is 
70. The half of this is 35, which is the exact 
center of the line. — Remington Notes. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


A MAnvaL ror Writers. By John Matthews Manly 
and John Arthur Powell. 225 pp. Cloth. Chi- 
cago : University of Chicago Press. 1922. 
Information that every writer needs to have 

is given in this book, prepared to serve the 

purpose of writers for the press, secretaries, 
stenographers, typists, and all other classes of 
persons interested in writing, as the “Manual 
of Style” of the University of Chicago Press 
was prepared to serve the purpose of printers, 
proofreaders, and copy editors. Beginning 
with a chapter on English Composition and 

one entitled “Grammatical Notes” (with a 

list of “ Pitfalls in Diction”), there are chap- 

ters devoted to Spelling, Capitalization, Punc- 
tuation, The Use of Italic, and Letter-writing. 

Three valuable chapters are entitled “ Hints on 

the Preparation of Manuscript for the Printer,” 

“ Stages Through Which a Book Passes in the 

Making,” with a table of proofreader’s marks 

and a few hints about proofreading, and 

“Typographical Practices and Terms.” There 

is also a chapter about I!lustrations, and one 

of Miscellaneous Information. 

Journatism. A Bibliograrhy. Compiled by Carl L. 
Cannon. 360 pp. Paper. New York: The Public 
Library. 10924. 

This is an invaluable bibliography of jour- 
nalism, interesting alike to the newspaper man 
actively engaged in his profession and to the 
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student of journalism. It is not, of course, 
complete, but it has been compiled with care 
and painstaking research, and it presents an 
astonishing record of books, pamphlets, and 
articles on newspaper work, most of which are 
available in the New York Public Library. 
The entries are arranged under the headings 
Bibliography, Periodicals, General Works, 
Amateur Journalism, Army and Navy News- 
papers, Associated Press, Associations and 
Clubs, Biography (American and British ), 
. Country Press, Diction, Directories, Editorials, 
Editors and Editing, Ethics, Foreign Language 
Press, Headlines, History, Individual Papers, 
Influence, Interviewing, Journalism as a Career, 
Jurisprudence, Liberty of the Press, Manuals, 
Military Censorship, The Morgue, Negro 
Press, Newspapers as Historical Sources, 
Paragraphing, Reference Books, Relation to 
Literature, Religious Journalism, Reporting, 
Sensational Journalism, Study and Teaching, 
War Correspondence, Women in Journalism. 
Many articles from THe WRITER are in- 
dexed. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


Sryte. I,—Order and Movement— Manner and 
Personality. W. C. Brownell. Scribner’s for May. 

As I Saw It From an Eprror’s Desx. IX.— 
Traditions and Standards.. Century for May. 

Tue Maxine or aA Macazine. S. S. McClure. 
McClure’s Magazine for May. 

Bare Sours. II. — Tuomas Gray. 
traits. Gamaliel Bradford. 
May. 

GasRieL D’ANNUNZIO, 
Opinion for May. 

Tue Byron Lecenp. Current Opinion for May. 

Cuoosinc tHe Century’s Best Booxs. Current 
Opinion for May. 

Tue Hicuest-Parip Epitror 1x America ( ARTHUR 
Brissane ). With portrait. Current Opinion for 
May. 

Tue Maeic Inittats, “R. L. S.” 
for May. 

VacHett LInpsay. 
May. 

CHaucer as A Literary Critic. W. 
Modern Language Notes for May. 

Apan Isaacs Menken: A Forcotren Desokran. 
Clement Wood. Southern Magazine for May. 

Evipences oF A Poetry RevivaL IN THE Sours. 
Tommie Dora Barker. Southern Magazine for April. 

Tue Homes or Cuartes Dickens. Illustrated, 
Florence Milner. Social Progress for April. 

Ipsen’s Puitosopny oF Reticion. With frontis- 


With por- 
Harper’s Magazine for 


With portrait. Current 


Current Opinion 
Harriet Monroe. Poetry for 


H. Wells. 


piece portrait. 
for April. 

Tue CENTENARY OF ByRon’s DEATH. 
graph of Byron’s grave. 
Courier for April 17. 

Cuartes Dana Gipson. 
& Publisher for May 10. 

Davip Lawrence, Reporter. With rortrait. 
Bell. Editor & Publisher for May 10. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for April 3, 10, 17, 24, May 1, &. 

Tue SHort Story Typicat oF AMERICA, 
Digest for April 26. 

Doers Rapio Ros THE Sonc-WritER? 
Digest for May 3. 

Tue Case or Marre Corettt. 
Literary Digest for May 17. 


George Burman Foster. Oren Court 


With photo- 
Clarence Lucas. Musicab 
With portrait. Editor 


Sam 


Literary 
Literary 


With portrait. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


At the biennial convention of the League of 
American Penwomen, held in Washington 
April 23-26, the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Edna M. Colman ; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Clarence M. Busch ; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Bernie Babcock ; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Hamlin Cogswell ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Daniel C. Chace ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Virginia King Frye ; auditor, 
Mrs. Alice McKay Kelly ; historian, Mrs. 
Grace Richmond ; librarian, Mrs. John Mock, 
and registrar, Mrs. J. Harry Cunningham. 

The P. E. N. Club, an international organi- 
zation of poets, playwrights, novelists, essay- 
ists, and editors, which has been holding an 
international convention in New York, is fos- 
tering a movement to obtain this year’s Nobel 
prize for literature for Thomas Hardy. 

Mme. Marie La Parcerie, a French novelist, 
who has sued Victor Margueritte, charging 
that he took the idea of his novel, “La Gar- 
conne,” from her, does not claim that Mas- 
gueritte’s story was a plagiarization from one 
of her novels, but that Margueritte having 
heard the plot in confidence at a dinner party 
used it three years later. 

P. G. Wodehouse has returned to England 
and intends to remain there. He has been in 
this country for some years, but was never 
naturalized. 

The Oxford University Press is publishing 
some “Unpublished Letters of Matthew 
Arnold,” edited by Arnold Whitridge. 
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The new book by William Lyon Phelps, 
“Howells, James, Bryant, and Other Essays” 
( The Macmillan Company ), contains not 
only the essays on the authors indicated in the 
title, but also on Walt Whitman, Thoreau, 
Lowell, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Burton J. Hendrick, author of “ The Life 
and Letters of Walter Hines Page,” is anxious 
to get in touch with friends of Mr. Page 
who have letters from him written prior 
to 1913. A volume is projected dealing with 
the life of Mr. Page before he became Am- 
bassador to England, which will cover his ac- 
tivities as journalist, editor, publisher, educator 
and political reformer. 


Thomas Ollive.Mabbott and Frank Plead- 
well of 14 Fifth avenuep New York City, are 
preparing a biography of Etiward C. Pinckney 
and an edition of his poems, and desire infor- 
mation concerning any manuscripts or periodi- 
cal publications of the poet. 

A new national magazine, to be published 
and edited in Chicago, is planned by Horace 
Liveright, the New York publisher. Although 
details have not been worked out he says the 
editor already has been chosen. Mr. Liveright 
says he contemplates removing the home offices 
of his publishing house, Boni & Liveright, 
from New York to Chicago. He hopes to 
bring out the first issue of the new magazine 
in January, 1925. The editor will be a Chi- 
cago writer, says Mr. Liveright, who at the 
same time intimates he himself will be its con- 
trolling head. 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby has resigned as 
editor of the Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post, and W. Orton Tewson, 
formerly editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has succeeded him. Dr. Canby will 
edit a new independent weekly, to be known 
as the Saturday Review of Literature to be 
published by Time, Inc., 236 East Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. William Rose Benét, 
Christopher Morley, and “Kenelm Digby” 
will be associated with him. 


Interludes is still another new little maga- 
zine of verse, published by the Verse Writers’ 
Guild of Maryland, at 2917 Erdman avenue, 
Baltimore. 


Joseph I. Clarke has been appointed manag- 
ing editor of Success ( New York ). 

Beginning with the June number, the North 
American Review will be issued as a quar- 
terly again. Its editorship will be resumed 
by George Harvey, who will also contribute 
regularly its leading article. The publication 
office is 9 East Thirty-seventh street, New 
York. 

J. W. Greenberg, editor of the Butterick 
trade publications, Good Hardware and the 
Progressive Grocer, since their inception, and 
formerly an associate editor of the Delineator, 
the Home Sector, Munsey’s Magazine, and the 
Railroad Man’s Magazine, has gone into the 
general book-publishing business with his two 
brothers, David B. and James E. Greenberg, 
successful New York business men. The new 
firm, known as Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., has 
established offices at 15 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, and will bring out its first list 
early in the Fall. 

Basil Thompson died at New Orleans, La., 
April 17, aged thirty-one. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall died at Worcester, 
Mass., April 24, aged seventy-eight. 

Elisha Jay Edwards (“ Holland”) died at 
Greenwich, Conn., April 25, aged seventy-six. 

Mrs. Isabel Ostrander Lamb died at Long 
Beach, N. Y., April 26, aged thirty-eight. 

Henry Holcomb Bennett died at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, April 30, aged sixty years. 

Mrs. Hubert Bland ( “ E. Nesbit” ) died in 
London, Eng., May 4, aged sixty-six. 

Mrs. Alpheus Baker Hervey (“ Hanna 
Rion” ) died at Hamilton, Bermuda, May 5, 
aged forty-eight. 

Dr. Maude Kent died at Battle Creek, Mich., 
May 8, aged fifty-nine. 

Mrs. John C. Hurll ( Estelle May Hurll ) 
died in Cambridge, Mass., May 9, aged sixty 
years. 

Rev. James B. Kenyon died in New York 
May 10, aged sixty-six. 

George M. Kennan died at Medina, N. Y., 
May II, aged seventy-nine. 

Victor Herbert died in New York May 26, 
aged sixty-five. 
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